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However, it is not books like this that are most needed about Mexico. 
We need books, and many of them, written in a calm, sympathetic 
spirit, that state both the evil and the good impartially. I can see 
how Blasco Ibaiiez's book, with all its pleasantry, might even be a dang- 
erous book unless it be offset by other works. Mexico needs not our 
laughter at this time, but our serious, and withal, honest, consideration. 
As a matter of fact, we of the United States have done very little toward 
helping Mexico to solve its latter-day problems; and we may not be 
assured in our self complacency that the dictates of history will not 
be against us in this regard. 

How much the character of the book may have been changed in 
assuming an English dress, the present reviewer does not know. 

James Alexander Robertson. 

Intimate Pages of Mexican History. By Edith O'Shaughnessy. 

(New York: George H. Doran Company, 1920. Pp. xii, 351.) 

Like Mrs. O'Shaughnessy's other books, this is cleverly written and 
readable. Throughout, she has written in a spirit of the utmost sym- 
pathy with Mexico, and she has dared to question and even to condemn 
the policy of the United States with respect to that unfortunate country. 

The volume deals mainly with the four presidents of Mexico whom 
the author has known, namely; Porfirio Dfaz, the soldier and builder 
of modern Mexico prior to the late period of revolution; Francisco 
Leon de la Barra, the astute ad-interim president (el bianco presidente) ; 
Francisco I. Madero, the reckless and unstable idealist; and Victoriano 
Huerta, the Indian, sinning and sinned against, whose face was "dark, 
flat, cruel, crafty, strong, relentless, but possessed of a strong sense 
of humor". She has little sympathy for Madero, notwithstanding his 
evident honesty, but for the others, especially for Dfaz, whom she 
admires, perhaps excessively and extravagantly, she has a ready 
and contagious friendliness, while Huerta gains new dignity. Of 
Carranza and the revolutionary leaders, Zapata, Pelaez, Villa, and 
others, little is said, and that, in general, not complimentary. 

Her book is largely one of reminiscences and she relates in connec- 
tion with the four presidents above named her own experiences, although 
she is tempted at times to enlarge her field with narrative gleaned from 
her reading or learning of history. As a volume of this type, it is 
well worth reading, but Mrs. O'Shaughnessy was too near many of the 
events she has described, was too intimately connected with them as 
an eyewitness, for her work to take first rank among books on Mexico. 
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She has tried to look beneath the surface for the true interpretation, 
but at times she loses her philosophic insight, which is replaced by 
feeling. She is not and can not be impartial. 

A firm believer in autocratic government, as she frankly confesses, 
she has no understanding of one side of late Mexican history — the ob- 
scure groping after the democratic ideal. She has seen Mexico fall 
from the well governed country of Dfaz to a country wherein continual 
strife reigns or threatens, and she sees more promise in "the man on 
orseback" than in revolutionary leaders. However Dfaz sat astride 
of a volcano and men of his type are rare and rarely follow one another. 

We can only hope that the democratic ideal will in time work itself 
out. 

James Alexander Robertson. 

The Spanish Royal Tapestries. By Albert F. Calvert. (London: 

John Lane, The Bodley Head; New York: John Lane Company, 

1921. Pp. xxiii, 67, and 277 full-page plates.) 

This volume belongs to the well-known Spanish Series of art books 
edited by Mr. Calvert. He himself says of it: "In point of size, scope 
and general interest, this little book is perhaps the least considerable 
of the score of volumes comprised in The Spanish Series, but the col- 
lection would have lacked something of the completeness which I 
have endeavored to secure for it, if the subject of which it treats had 
not been included." In his short text, the author discusses History of 
the art of tapestry weaving; The foundation of the Spanish royal col- 
lection; The Gothic tapestries — sacred pieces; Tapestries of the 
Gothic-Renaissance transition, and Renaissance tapestries. 

Most interesting from a historical viewpoint is the section of the text 
(pp. 32-47) which deals with the expedition of Emperor Charles V. to 
Tunis in 1535. The twelve tapestries of this group are explained and 
the long Spanish and Latin inscriptions that appear on each piece are 
translated into English. The tapestries themselves (plates 32-43) were 
executed by Wilhelm Pannemaker from designs by Jan Vermay or 
Vermeyen, who accompanied the emperor on the expedition, by express 
command, in order to portray faithfully the events enacted therein. 
The series was finally declared complete on April 21, 1554. 

The other tapestries represent classical mythology, ancient history, 
religious episodes or conceptions, and some few miscellaneous subjects 
(e.g. those from Goya and Teniers). The text is perhaps too short. 
The plates are well executed, and the tapestries are reproduced in 
greater number and variety than has hitherto been attempted. 



